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The length of a Foreign Service tour of duty has great impact upon 
the effectiveness of the post, upon the Department of State budget and 
upon the employee morale and career development. Over the years, It has 
' been a subject of much controversy and many studies. 

' * The basic problem is a conflict between the forces tending toward 
long tours and those tending toward short tours. The need at a post for 
• officers who have deep experience in the country and a practical command 
of the local language argues for long tours. The expense of moving per- 
sonnel and household effects also argues for long tours. On the other 
hand in a small Service which staffs over 300 geographically scattered 
posts and meets constantly changing international situations, management 
must frequently transfer personnel for operational reasons. The officers 
themselves welcome movement which so often involves advancement, and at 
many posts, of course, health conditions and isolation call for short 

tours. 

Before going further it may be well to say that a jour of duty ln 
Department of State parlance is the time ela _ ps e d__b e twe en firg_t 

at a post and last departure from the post, Including the time Jjassgd^^on 

home leave or rest and recuperation leave whl£.H_may... he middle 

'i m **mm* — 1 — 3.""% • -M/ 1 w, ------ 2 .J 5 ” *T' 1 h 4 r> a KDt-T.!dO'n hnm? Tpflvl 


•. IA tour o f”dut y i s no €_ me re 1 y_ the _t i me_.be twe e n .home leaves. 

Ts leave' taken in the United States with travel paid by the — 
Rest and recuperation, or R & R, is leave taken from a 


lome leave 

Government, . — . . 

hardship post to a relief area with travel paid by the Government 

In the post war years, when a growing Foreign Service was called 
upon to cope with a deluge of new problems, there was more than the 
usual amount of movement. This was accentuated by the short cycle dic- 
tated by the rigid statutory provision for home leave after two years 
abroad. As part of a long continuing effort to lengthen tours, the 
Department in 1961 obtained legislation authorizing home leave at any 
time between 18 and 36 months and, at hardship posts, rest and recupera- 
tion travel each year In a tour of two years or over. This was to enable 
the Department to take into account the substantial differences in geo- 
graphic conditions and career opportunities between various posts. In 
early 1963 the Department instituted the present policy of tailoring 

• i ■ , 
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tours to the conditions at the post and the rank and position of the 
employee. The primary purposes of the new policy were to lengthen tours 
and to provide flexibility in assignments. 

Types of Tours 

Under the 1963 policy, which is still in effect, there are a number 
of standard tours which can be assigned. Each is followed by home leave 
and transfer and most have variations of leave patterns: 

18 months 

2 years 

(a) unbroken 

(b) broken by 1 R & R 

3 years ' ' 

(a) unbroken 

(b) broken by home leave after 18 months 

(c) broken by 1 or 2 R & R's v 

4 years 

(a) broken by home leave after 2 years 

(b) broken by home leave and 1 or 2 R & R's 

5 years 

(a) broken by home leave after 3 years 

(b) broken by home leave after 3 years and by 1, 2 or 3 R & R's 

The purpose of the range of tours is to make it possible, for example, 
for the Deputy Chief of Mission to be assigned for a tour of 5 years and 
the subordinate economic officer for 3 years, or for a tour in Paris to 
be 5 years and a tour in Saigon to be 18 months. As mentioned above, 
when the post has hardship conditions and is so distant from a change of 
surroundings that the employees cannot reasonably be expected to pay their 
own transportation to a suitable vacation place, the Department pays for 
that transportation once in a two-year stay at the post. This rest and 
recuperation leave enables the Department to assign employees to hardship 
posts for longer tours. 

With the list of tours to choose from, each post, depending upon its 
characteristics, is given a range of tours which the Department may use 
in assigning to it employees of various ranks and functions. A complete 
list of posts and tours is at Tab A. The table below gives an idea of the 
range of tours: 
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18 mos . 


: b . 18&18 


frs. 2&2 3&2 


FSO-1 to 5 & FSSO 

FSO-6 to 8 & FSS 

, Fort Lamy 

FSO-1 to 5 & FSSO 

FSO-6 to 8 ti FSS 


-X(1R&R) 

X(1R&R) 


X (2R&R) 


Bern 

FSO-1 to 5 & FSSO 
FSO-6 to 8 & FSS 


FSO-1 to 5 & FSSO 
FSO-6 to 8 & FSS 


Ma dra s 

FSO-1 to 5 & FSSO 
FSO-6 to 8 & FSS 


X(1R&R) X 
X(1R&R) 


The total list of tours and even the range of tours at a particular 
post are bewilderlngly many, but in practice the field of choice has been 
narrowed. The following are some generally followed patterns: 

(a) Secretaries and clerical personnel, FSS-7 to 10, are assigned 
tours of 18 months or 2 years. Because they usually have no 
families, they do not wish to remain at a post for a long 
period. Since they are difficult to recruit and hold, this 
preference is recognized. The need to retain them in the Service 
outweighs the need for their experience at the post. 

1 (b) Junior Foreign Service officers, FSO-8 to 6, are assigned tours 

of 2 years in order to give them a variety of experience during 
their training period. 

(c) The majority of senior and mid-career FSO's and FSSO s at any 

one post are usually assigned the same tour. Only the exceptional 
case receives a shorter or longer tour. 

Since the tours of junior Foreign Service officers and of FSS support 
personnel are always short and since the tours of FSSO's tend to follow 
the pattern set by senior and mid-career FSO's, the primary problem is the 
tours of these latter. Most of the statistics, discussion and recommenda- 
tions in this paper center on tours of senior and mid-career FSO's. It is, 
of course, the need for experience and continuity at post of the seniors 
and mids which is central to the whole problem of tours of duty. 
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Policy and Regulations 

The Department's tour of duty policy and the range of tours is set 
forth in the regulations, 3 FAM 143, but unfortunately the many revisions 
have caused the original purpose of the policy to become obscured. Nor 
have the many recent strictures aimed at better implementation been added 
to the regulations. Administrators and personnel officers are generally 
familiar with the policy but most other officers have only fragmentary 
and vague knowledge of it. Nor has there been a single document they 
could turn to for information. 

The Working Group is proposing revised regulations (Tab G) whose prin- 
cipal provisions are set forth below: 

... it is difficult to establish a standard tour of duty or even to 
lay down rigid rules for determining tours of duty. However, it is 
the intent of the policy that tours be as long as possible, consist- 
ent with efficiency ... 

Primary Consideration - In balancing the various considerations de- 
termining the duration of a tour of duty, the necessity for the 
.effective accomplishment of the Government's business will be given 
greater weight than any other consideration. 

E xperience and Continui ty at Post - The productivity and usefulness 
of an employee increases as he gains experience in his job, in the 
community and in the local language. A tour should be long enough 
to make maximum use of this experience gained in the early stages 
of the tour and to provide the continuity which is essential in post 
operations ... 

Career Development - It is in the Government's interest that the 
abilities of its officers be increased through a variety of experi- 
ences and a series of increasingly responsible positions. . . 

Economy - Savings in travel and transportation should be effected 
insofar as possible by longer tours, shorter distances of transfer 
and combination of home leave with transfer. 

Personal Preference - Satisfying the personal preference of an em- 
ployee concerning a tour of duty bias a strong influence upon the 
employee's effectiveness. This preference may be based upon interest 
in an area or function, career aspirations, family status, educa- 
tional needs of children, availability of housing or health conditions. 

Living Conditions - Hardship, unhealthful conditions, isolation and 
uncomfortable climate at a poat are reasons for assigning tours which 
are shorter than normal standards would require. Longer tours at 
such posts may impair employee efficiency and morale. However, the 
availability of Government paid travel to rest and recuperation areas 
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shall be considered in determining the duration of a tour and shall 
be used as a positive factor in increasing the length of tours of 
duty as well as in alleviation of hardship conditions. 

Spacing o f Transfers - Care should be exercised that a post's opera- 
tions are not weakened by the transfer of too many key officers of 
< State and of other agencies at one time. The Ambassador and the 
Country Director, as well as personnel of ficers , should take, appro- 
priate action to avoid this. 

Two Years - A two-year tour for senior and mid-career officers should 
be assigned only when conditions at the post make a short tour abso- 
lutely necessary. Every attempt should be made to eliminate the need 
for two-year tours by improving the conditions of service at such 
posts, by higher differentials, by greater career opportunities, by 
use of home leave and rest and recuperation travel, and by other 
means,. 

Professional Challen ge - The degree of professional challenge and 
expected growth in the officer's ability should be considered in 
making assignments. This is particularly true in those assignments 
involving longer tours, since the normal increase in an officers's 
ability and rank during the course of a tour could create a disparity 
between his capacity and the responsibilities of the position assigned 
to him at the beginning of the tour ... 

Training - Training assignments should normally be at the beginning, 
during, or at the end of an assignment in the United States ... 

Assigned Tours 

Though the flexible policy gives the regional bureau great latitude 
in assigning tours, most of the tours assigned are for the period of three 
or four year 6 . That over three-fifths of tours fall in this time period . 
is natural since this is the tour which is considered by most officers 
to be optimum--not too short and not too long. It enables the officer 
to be at the post for a reasonably long period after gaining experience 
and yet does not raise the question of losing perspective through pro- 
tracted residence in one country. While the three-year tour is attractive 
because shorter, the four-year tour is attractive because it affords a 
home leave after the first two years. The 18 months is assigned only 
in Vietnam where dependants do not accompany the officer. The two-year 
tour is assigned at some of the severe hardship posts and behind the 
Iron Curtain, The five-year tour is assigned only at the "good" posts, 
mainly in Western Europe. The percentage of senior and mid-career officers 
overseas who are assigned each tour is shown in Tab B and summarized here: 
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Assigned Tours - Overseas 


Tour s 
18 months 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 


% of Officers 


18 


28 

39 

19 ii ? 


100 


It might be noted that much of the Department's early efforts on 
tours of duty was directed toward the assigned tour. The legislation of 
1961 and the flexible policy of 1963 both concern the assigned tours. 

Actual Tour s 

While the assigned tour is important in that It sets a goal toward 
which the Department and the employee aim, the crucial measure of effective 
employment of personnel is the actual tour--the time actually served at 
post between first arrival and final departure. Statistics compiled on 
senior and mid-career officers who departed their overseas posts after 
completing a tour in 1965 show that the average actual tour was 34,3 
months. The details are shown at Tab C. 

It is noticeable that average tours are long in Europe and short in 
Africa, reflecting the great difference in Hying conditij 
tours in those two areas. ~ Y — 


Average Actual Tours by Region 




\ 


\ 


Region 

AF 

ARA 

EUR 

FE 

NEA 


Months 


27.8 

34.4 

39.5 
29.7 
35.3 



Whatever may be the theory of the flexible tour^of^auty policy, the 
figures for 1965 show that there is no clear_~patfern of difference between 
the tours of senior officers and thoeePof mid-career officers: 
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Average Actual Tours by Class 


Class Months 

0-1, CM, CA 35.2 

0-2 32.7 

0-3 36.2 

0-4 35.9 

0-5 31.1 


Despite the long continued efforts by the Department and the leave 
legislation of 1961, the length of the average actual tour overseas In- 
creased only from 32.8 months in 1960 to 34.2 months in 1964 and to 34.3 
in 1965. This is an improvement of only 1.5 months, or less than 5%. 

The world-wide figure yields slowly and minutely. Almost 60% of the 
assigned tours are for four years or more, and yet the average actual 
tour is less than three years. 

In contrast with the situation overseas, our efforts to lengthen 
actual tours in Washington have been quite successful. The average 
actual tour in 1960 was 32.1 months, but the establishment of the 4- year 
assigned tour in Washington had raised the actual tour to 40.6 months 
by 1964. The reasons for this improvement are obvious. While some of 
the pressures which cause transfers abroad may also exist in Washington-- 
operational needs and officer preference for field assignments--others 
do not: officers may be moved from job to job in the Department without 
change of post; health and school needs are never a reason to move from 
Washington; and there are not the short, hardship tours which pull down 
the overseas averages. Furthermore, some officers serve much longer 
than four years, thus pulling up the averages. 

Broken Tours 


A survey of the tours of 638 senior and mid-career FSO's and FSSO's 
who departed from overseas posts in 1965 shows that roughly half of the 
officers failed to complete their assigned tour (Tab E). The survey 
judged the. record in two ways-- leniently and strictly. By the lenient 
standard, the tour was counted as completed if the officer remained for 
almost the full tour, for example, for 44 months of a four-year tour. 

By the strict standard, the tour was counted as completed only if the 
officer remained the full time, for example, four years plus the two 
months of home leave which intervened in the middle of his tour. By 
the lenient standard, 56% completed their tours, and by the strict 
standard, 45% completed their tours. 

Broken Tours .. ... . 
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Broken Tours 

Senior and Mid-Career FSO's and FSSO's 
Overseas - 1965 


2_ 

years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

Total 

Number of tours 

175 

136 

212 

104 

^63/P) 

Broken - lenient 

26% 

46% 

58% 

51% 

45% 

Broken t strict 

26% 

59% 

72% 

75% 

56% 

Average Actual Tour 

23.6 

29.7 

37.4 

49.7 

34.0 


As the length of the assigned tour increases, the probability that 
it will be broken increases. By the lenient standard, one out of four 
2-year tours are broken, almost one out of two 3-year tours are broken 
and over one out of two 4- and 5-year tours are broken. 

However, it should be noted that the actual time served at the post 
increases as the assigned tour increases. For example, the average 
actual tour is 29.7 months for those assigned a 3-year tour and is 37.4 
months for those assigned a 4- year tour. Though there can be question 
whether the assignment of longer tours is worthwhile if they are not 
being served out, the answer would seem to be that longer assigned 
tours do result in longer stays at the post. Aside from this there is 
the obvious reason that longer assigned tours plus stricter compliance 
with these tours will result in longer actual tours. 

Why is it that half of the assigned tours are broken? A survey was 
made of all broken tours of senior and mid-career FSO's and FSSO's which 
terminated in 1965, using the lenient standard (Tab F) . It shows the 
following reasona for broken tours: 

Reasons for Broken Tours 


1. Resignations, retirements ,'dea ths 

2. Post opened or closed, position moved or 
abolished 

3. Change in key position - Ambassador, DCM, 
AID Dir., Country Dir., or above 

4. Medical, compassionate, suitability 

5. Within country transfer 

6. Operational needs of the Service 
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Number 

49 

20 

19 

63 

10 

58 


% 

17 


6 

22 

3 

20 
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Number 


7. Special requirements of SY and other 
Departments (Commerce, Labor) 

13 

4 

8. Training 

24 

V .'8 

9. Changes in original assigned tour 

17 

6 

10. Other 

20 



: 7 


293 

100 


Any tour which ended early was counted as broken since there is no clear 
line between the justified and the unjustified. The table defends from 
the most justifiable to the least justifiable reasons. 

* dgIl * ficant inclusion which emerges from, the survey is that 
about half of the tours were broken for reasons which arc unavoid!ble--dca tl 
and medical reasons being among them. ie acatt 

... T !l e ^ e ^ re cat fS° ries wh ich offer opportunities for tighter implementa- 
ir^x b itv St F 6 rememb ^ red that this involve sacrifices of operat- 

in oJder toroid doZ tZZ i 7* ^ t0 h ° ld rigidly to tours 

the Service "It ZZa Z™ 7™ ln the cste Sory "operational needs of 

It 1 r uld mean that those critical vacancies would have to be 
fined by the assignment of officers whose tours were ending at precisely 
the time the vacancy arises. The need for the full tour (ife the need 

^rticula r r e office t r P in t th mUSt against ' the need for the 

P* icular officer in the new position for which he is being considered. 

Economy 

of the h of^ JOr benefit in longer tours is the increased effectiveness 

he off icer who has experience and continuity at the post. In general 

newly^arrTved omSi.!”” ^ «" -e^eful^T^ 1 ’ 

\ 

____ ° r m J- d_career officer costs the Government about $25 000 a 

coats it tl: e f ar ?’s all0 '' anCeB ’ £r0Ve1 ' and other pst“„Ll 

ho U srL»u 8 „“f un d ““ Pt 8 - g :— • 

of the change. A rough estimate is that th<= nffi oof i 

total absence from his office and that M , , C£ ° 8e3 ° ne mat ^ through 

ss: sets - r 8 ; “ a r “ 

time or about $4,000. ’ fer C ° S 8 Up t0 two month8 of officer 

The other cost factor in a tour of duty is the * 

aucy is the expense for travel and 
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for movement of household effects. These costs are difficult to analyze 
because there are a great variety of types of transfer (U.S. to post, 
home leave and transfer, etc.) and great variation in sizes of families 
and amounts of effects. In general, an average home leave costs about 
$3500 and an average movement of effects for a senior or mid-career / 

officer costs in the neighborhood of $2000. 

The lengthening of a tour, for example, from three years to four years, 
saves money because the- $2000 expenditure for movement of effects comes 
once in four years rather than once in three years. However, the savings 
on travel costs are less clear. A large share of transfers coincide with 
home leave, and the cost of the home leave travel is usually enough to 
cover the cost of the transfer travel. In these cases since the home 
ieave travel would have been performed whether or not there was a transfer, 
it is difficult to say that the expense is attributable to a transfer. 

There is the added difficulty that the lengthening of a tour may cause 
more frequent home leave and therefore added costs. This is the case, 
for example , where a tour of three years without home ' leave is extended 
to a tour of four years with home leave. This added home leave cost may 
completely counterbalance the small savings on movement of effects. 

Though an exhaustive study of the complicated costs and varied situa- 
tions has not been made, it seems clear that the possibilities for savings 
through lengthening of tours are modest. The greatest saving which could 
be made is in the lengthening of the time between home leaves, rather than 
in the lengthening of tours, but this would seem neither desirable nor in 
consonance with current trends in business or government. 

Rest and Recuperation Leav e 

In an extensive person-by-person survey during 1966 the Department 
determined that tours a t R & R posts have increased by 3.7 months since 
the advent of R & R. There have been other factors which have contributed 
to this lengthening of tours, such as improved health conditions, better 
housing and the Department's pressure for longer tours, but certainly the 
availability of R & R has been a major factor in this increase. Computa- 
tions based upon the survey show that the R & R costs are being partially 
compensated for by the longer intervals between home leaves which the 
program has made possible. 

Alternatives to Present Policy 

The results of present Department of State tour of duty policy are 
less than perfect. Though one of the policy's primary purposes was to 
lengthen tours, it has~succeeded in extending tours overseas by less than 
5%. Furthermore, the Foreign Service still gives the impression, rightly 
or wrongly, to soma responsible outsiders of being a game of musical chairs. 
What are the alternatives to the present policy? There are several: 
Alternative 1. Tours of 2, 4 or 6 years based upon home leave every two 
years . This is essentially the system used by State before 1962 and used 
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by AID at present. AID assigns two-year tours and returns the officer to 

3E-. r* 8 - 

ployer does yhat It cap to comply with this b“ r co^l inf thaT 

.by home" e^llnL ^tf^zT 6 veTr 11 " 4 °“ r 

disadvantage of the policy is that it does not ha^rthe^varLtf which “"id 
enable State to raise the length of a tour gradually ^0^™!^ t£e 

Z S 6 a t % tOUr ° f 18 " 0 " ths pl ““ 18 "-ths In Jead o ™ ; ' 

Raising a tour from two years to four years is a big jump. 7 

Alterna tive 2 . In n orma 1 posts a first qt-av n f , , 

the number of tours which fre ' n , l 5 ! years and thus decreasing 
departs on home ieavl 5he 1 icy ha the add^r^? ^ ^ empl0yee 
economical since it cut. doj the^numbef It ho« taW ££ ^yhfSf 

a"" ^taVftlh ayst r 7 s that “ etak - -:.;x r 

second I, nMof if ln 50 d ° inB decrease the possibility of a 

tha i ; tj agree u on .“Xhtl I'T* the “■*<*?« 

tvo plus L instead o^e y^r^ 1.7L w'’! °lV MPle i * Tl ° f 

employees who wish frequent home leave. ’ ' 1 unpol>ular wi ch 

Inj£lement_the present flexible poUrv hUh 

will increas e the average lenetfT of 77,777; r — -^TL-ilLA manner which 

7777/ 77 i /fZ~l — 7 — 77 a — isHS-fA or tours . A major reason for iniectine 

oJts ::: r ie -r J 

Of appreciable increase in sverage aetuaf Sis . 

grea tl^improv^re sul thunder 6 the 1 Dr C ' lan i e I " lm Pl«menta tion which will 
tightening of implementation ln the A? 4 ? °~‘ cy ' The solution is a general 

out Of asfigned L™! l“ 7ha Lst ye" 48 ^^? 4 Pr ° <: ' !SS ln the “~*”S 

and the statistics for 1966 win “oL^ sW ^T^un:. 814 ^ 7 "**“ 
State. USIA and AID 

three^forei^^f fairs ^gencies^r^an effort^riLfa represent f ive of **» 

of duty. Each agency has up to now, however fo^nd P ?} 7 ° n t0UrS 

its needs best and has been reluctant to ^ P ° 1±cy to fit 

of attaining uniformity. Efforts to attain a co * P ° licy for the purpose 

3 S C ° attain .a common policy will continue. 
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Conclusions and Recommenda 1 1 on s 


1. That we continue the present flexible policy 
but that implementation be firm enough to lengthen the 
served.' ° 


on tours of duty 
actual tours being 


2. That we have a clear statement of policy. 

The regulations have been redrafted to obtain clarity and 
to make plain that longer tours are a primary objective 


3. That we make clear to officers that the need of the Government 
for a tour of reasonable length outweighs the officers' need for career 
development and his personal preferences. 


This Report and its findings will be publicized in the 
News let ter, in the Journal , and in official messages. 


and W \! eek ^ nderstandin B senior officials in the Department 

and in Missions that they should not try to fill their staffing needs by 

c urns tance fib 2 ° f ° fficerB alread 7 assigned, except in unusual cir- 


This report will be brought to the attention of senior 
officers. A proposed letter is at Tab H. 


alert to thl P J placement officers in the Department be constantly 

alert to the need for longer tours. The greatest single opportunity fo- ' 

improved implementation of policy is in the day-to-day functions of deciding 
office^! 2 tOUr Sh ° Uld b£ asSlgned arvd of whether to transfer an 


Through participation in this Working Group, many key 
personnel officers have already been impressed with this 
opportunity. This Report will be brought to the attention 
of other personnel officers. Personnel officers will be 
urged to take these specific actions: 

(a) assign the longest possible tour which is consistent 
with post conditions and career development. 

(b) break a tour only for compelling reasons; a training 
assignment is not normally a reason for breaking a 
tour. 

(c) a tour should not be terminated merely because the 
time stated in the assignment order has elapsed; an 
onward assignment must also be at hand. 
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6 * T J at three y ears s hould be thought of as the normal minimum tour 
of duty. There will continue to be a few posts where two years will be 
the minimum but every effort should be made to lengthen these tours' through 
alleviation of hardship, through liberal granting of leave, through greater 
rewards to the employees serving there and by other means. 

This should be encouraged by senior administrative officials 
and gradually implemented by the geographical bureaus. 

bo J\i T S at sta “ 8tics ° n length of tours and reasons for breaking tours 
be compiled annually so that the Department can know its progress and its 
shortcomings. This should be done by machine as soon as practicable. 

Responsibility for this should rest with the Director 
General. 

8. That an average actual tour of three years overseas and of four 
years at home be the Department's goal. These figures are defensible 
against the merry-go-round criticism. The stretching which they will re- 
quire will raise most tours to the optimum-a balance between the need for 
continuity and the need for career development. 

,9. That each post consult with employees from time to time about the 
extension of tours. Offers of change of duty, increased responsibility 
and within country transfers may be part of this. 

Some bureaus have already inaugurated such a program and 
are obtaining good results. 

. ,, 10 * That Working Group on Tours of Duty continue in being, compile 
tistics on 1966 as soon as possible, prepare additional recommendations 
se on those statistics, and work with representatives of USXA and AID 
in an effort to arrive at a common tour of duty policy for the three foreign 
affairs agencies. 6 
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